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The Bee-Hive Incubator and How It Works. 


BY J. G. N 

HE picture herewith shows only a few of my 55 hives, 
T but will represent my new incubator in a way. 

hives, as will be ‘seen, 


adopted about 15 years 
ago, and have been a suc- 
ess for honey and also 


to hatch chickens. The 
first story is chaff-packt, 
four inches back and 
front, and two inches on 
the sides. Over the brood- 


chamber I place a piece 

ilcloth or canvas 
either will do. I use for 
theeggs a cushion with 
hollow center which is 
the shape of a hen’s nest, 
and will hold from 16 to 
50 eggs. The cushion is 
eight indies thick, and 
fills the top of the second 
story within two inches 
of the top. 

After the eggs are 
placed in the nest, or in- 
cubator, another small 
cushion is prest over the 
eggs, and all are kept 
warm. The temperature 
outside may drop 20 to 40 


are two-story chaff, 


degrees, but that in the nest is kept about the same. 


The 
that I 


I find 
n this latitude eggs can be set any time after Feb. 15, and 


we very seldom get surplus honey here before June 10, 


al 


this time can be used to advantage. 


The eggs need 


turning only every two or three days, in this way, so it does 


not 


‘need very close watching. 


lam entirely satisfied with the plan, and to show how 
sure am of the results, I have all spring been setting pure 


| Buff Cochin eggs worth $5.00 a sitting, and have not lost a 


| fertile egg; and the chicks are the best and strongest I 
| ever had. 





Mr. J. G. Norton and His Bee-Hive Incubators. 





Be sure to use the strongest colonies as incubators, 
having at least six combs well filled with brood; then your 
test will result satisfactorily. McDonough Co., Il. 


$$ 


Swarming of Bees— A Review of the Subject. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 
N looking over several of the bee-books I have been led to 
| wonder if we had all the wisdom regarding the swarm- 
ing of bees that was desirable. Before starting on the 
subject proper, I wish to 
say that I am proud of 
our bee-books. Dadant’s 
Langstroth is a splendid 
book. I feel very happy 
that it is so. Several 
years ago Mr. Lang- 
stroth (who may be 
called most appropriately 
“the grand old man,”’ 
for like all great men, he 
died not with death) hon- 
ored us, as he did on sev- 
eral occasions, with a 
good long visit. He told 
me that he wisht some 
one to rewrite his book, 
and askt me to suggest 
some one to do the work. 
I told him that I did not 
believe that he could do 
better than to get the 
Dadants to doit. He fol- 
lowed my advice, and I 
am sure that neither he 
nor any other bee-keeper 
is sorry for the decision. 
It is excellently welldone. AB C of Bee-Culture is also a 
splendid work of which we may all feel very proud. I have 
just given it a very thoro reading, and I feel like congratu- 
lating the authors and all apiarists the world over for the 
splendid treatise. 
The third work that I have reviewed is that of Thos. W. 
Cowan. Iam likewise very pleased with Mr. Cowan’s work, 
and do not wonder that it is regarded as the most authorita- 
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tive work of Europe. I think it is remarkably reliable as it | at which the cluster is formed is a matter of interes. is 
is fair and honest. The scientific part is especially able, | usual for the first swarm with the old queen to cluster low: 
full and correct. I think all our American bee-keepers, who | while after-swarms, which of course are attended }, young 
feel able to do so, would profit by a careful reading of Mr. | queens, may cluster far up in tall trees. I believe | have 
Cowan’s excellent work. known clusters as high as 30 feet, in tall trees. 

In reading these works it has been suggested to me that Why do bees cluster at all? is often askt. We must re- 
an articleon swarming might well be written. I find sev- | member that the old queen may not have tried her wings jy 
eral points with which my experience does not tally. I | flight for overa year. That she is able to use he: wWing- 
write the article in no dogmatic spirit, and shall be glad to | muscles at all is hard to understand. I believe that the 
have the points I make criticised by any one who thinks | clustering is to give her a restafter her first exercise as she 


they deserve criticism. 
WHY DO BEES SWARM ? 


I think without doubt bees are incited toswarm because 
of something disturbing their peace. This is most com- 
monly a crowded condition of the hive just at the dawn of 
the honey harvest. The combs are full of brood, the hive 
filled with bees, and the bees feel uncomfortably crowded 
and thus are impelled to divide up orswarm. That this is 
not the only cause is certain. Bees often swarm when they 
are not crowded at all. 
other than crowded condition of the hive, is from lack of 
honey. I have often known starvation to cause bees to 
swarm out and push fora new home. Here it would seem 
that they could not improve their condition by swarming, 
and we must conclude that a disturbed state impels them to 
act. An untidy condition of the hive also drives bees out, 
or causes them toswarm. Nearly all bee-keepers in the 
Northeastern part of the United States have not infre- 
quently had early spring swarms after a cold, disastrous 
winter. With spring came serious dysentery, and bees, 
queen and all rusht forth fora new home. While this does 
not seem so unreasoning as the last, the final result could 
not be greatly different. 


When bees swarm naturally, that is, because of an over- 
crowded condition of the hive, nearly all the bees that are 
mature enough to fly, including drones and queen, push out 
from the hive in the event of swarming. It is not true, 
however, that the queen leads the swarm, as has often been 
stated. As early as 1870, I commenced the practice of clip- 
ping the queen’s wings, and would advise all bee-keepers to 
do soto-day. Thus I have many times watcht the swarm 
as it issued from the hive, and likewise noticed the egress 
of the queen. 


I find the queen rarely goes out until the last of the 
swarming out of the bees. Again, it is often stated that in 
case the queen does not join the bees in their swarming, 
either because she cannot or will not; then the bees do not 
cluster, but return to the hive. The last part of this state- 
ment, I think, is invariably true, that the bees will not go 
off without, the queen, but will always return to the hive. 
It is not true, however, that they will not generally cluster. 
In my experience they will almost always cluster, I think, 
indeed, almost as often as the queen goes with them. For 
I have known, very rarely, however, the bees to go forth 
with the queen and yet return to the hive without clustering 
at all. 

The time of swarming is generally from eleven to two, 
or near the midday period; yet I have known the time to 
vary not a little from this. I have known swarms to come 
forth at five or sixin the afternoon. ‘The late Mr. Moon 
once told me that he once knew a colony to swarm at the 
time of full moon, in the mvonlight. This erratic swarm- 
ing as to time, I think is almost always limited to after- 
swarms, where a young queen goes out with the bees. 


The place of clustering isa matter of some interest. A 
tree or bush seems to be preferred, probably because it is 
convenient for the bees to clusteron them. I have known 
a post or fence to serve them in such way. The hight, too, 


I think the most common cause, 





flies out, before she takes her long journey perhaps of one 
or two miles. It has been reported that bees sometimes qo 
swarm and not cluster atall. I have known one case of 
this kind, myself. It was an after-swarm, and, of course. a 
young queen went with the swarm. 


When do the bees select their new home? is a question 
of interest. It has been suggested that the bees cluster <p 
that scouts may go forth in search of a new home. | have 
had positive evidence on several occasions that scouts go 
forth one, two, or three days before, to look out and, clean 
out their prospective home. Once it was in the side of a 
house. The bees were noticed just before the dinner hour. 
busily going in and out high up by the cornice. It was sup- 
posed a colony had entered and taken possession. After 
dinner, we were surprised to find that the bees had all gone. 
We supposed that they had found their new home obnox- 
ious. The next day a large swarm came and took posses- 
sion of the place. I have since known a number of such 
cases. I have little doubt but that this is always true, and 
that the bees cluster simply to rest the queen. 


The rate of flight of the swarm is very various. I once 
knew a swarm to fly nearly a mile, and one of my students 
followed it on foot the whole distance and located its new 
home. I have known other cases where one would need to 
be well mounted to keep up with a colony. After-swarms 
fly with more speed. 


We all know that there may be many queen-cells in the 
old hive when a colony goes forth, I think that a first 
swarm rarely if ever issues until one of these cells is capt 
over. Some bees, especially the Carniolans, form an exces- 
sive number of such cells. We know that often all these 
queen-cells are destroyed after the queen emerges from the 
first one. Incase of such destruction the cells are always 
cut ope on the sides. If, on the other hand, the queen lib- 
erates herself and comes out to fly forth, the cell is open at 
the end. In case several swarms are to issue—I have known 
five swarms to come out one after another from a single 
colony—the bees guard the queen-cells so that the first 
hatcht queen cannot destroy the others. As many bee- 
keepers have observed, rarely several queens go forth with 
a new swarm. Some of our ablest bee-keepers think that, 
in such case, the queens have been held for some time in 
the cells, and in the excitement of swarming, the guards 
have lost their vigilance, and so several queens rush out 
with the new swarm. Much more rarely two queens will 
dwell together in a colony, for a time, both laying eggs. 


_ 


This article is quite long enough; but I wish to give a 
few rules which I think every bee-keeper will do well to ob- 
serve. I believe under ordinary circumstances that we 


would better be content with but one swarm per colony, 
each year. 

I believe, too, that it is better always to clip the wings 
of all the queens, as this saves labor, and very likely may 
save loss, as no swarm will ever go off without a queen. 


If, then, we wish only one swarm per colony, it is well 
worth while to study the most convenient method to limit 
swarming. I believe by far the best method is the so-called 
Heddon method. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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~ queen-Rearing—Some Things to Remember. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


* was with.more than usualinterest I read what was said 
by Dr. Miller and the editor,on page 409, regarding 
“Those Premium Dr. Miller Queens,” forI have past 


thru all those experiences myself, and, like Dr. Miller, can 
truly say, ‘* The chief culprit in the matter [queen-rearing] 
;s that all-prevailing, all-pervading individual, the weather.” 
Yes, the weather has all todo with queen-rearing, and the 
weather has been unusually bad all this season so far here in 
central New York. But while this has been so, yet a// 
should understand, as do Dr. Millerand myself, that not 
much headway can be made rearing queens north of lati- 
tude 42 degrees before about June Ist. Knowing this, is 
why I keep standing in my advertisement all the time, 


‘Queens in their season.”’ By that word “‘season’’ is meant 
the season of central New York; yet many seem to think 
that Dr. Miller, and other queen-breeders here at the North, 
can ‘‘ grind out”’ queens at pleasure during April and May, 
no matter whether we have frozen ground, snow or frosts. 

And when we tell them they will have to wait, a few are 
unkind enough to write in ‘*a most discourteous manner,”’ 
as Editor York tells us about. Others write jokingly, or 
more often otherwise, if they can not come in just a little 
ahead of some one else, on account of a queenless colony, 
or something of the kind, and use such nice words, and ex- 
press such a kind spirit, that one is almost persuaded to do 
as they request, to please them. 

Dr. Miller well says, ‘‘ Those sending in last are likely 
to be among those expecting queens first. it should be re- 
membered, however, that /ime is an essential factor in the 
rearing of queens, and when there is a large list those that 
come at the last end should expect their queens in Septem- 
ber rather than in June.’’ Dr. Miller seems to have an 
adaptability to ‘‘catching on’? in a short time to what it 
takes other persons years to find out. This is his first sea- 
son, I believe, at queen-rearing as a business. However 
that may be, there és an item connected with this matter 
which he has'not toucht upon, and one which is very im- 
portant with those who have been in the business for years ; 
alsoone which has a very important bearing regarding 
early orders. That item is, orders carried over from the 
previous season, and those which accumulate during the 
winter and spring months, these very often amounting to 
as many as can be turned off before the first to middle of 
July. Of course, the ones carried over must come first, 
then those received during November, December, January, 
February, March, April and May, in their order. And so 
it often comes about that an order received on the first of 
June fora select tested queen can not possibly be filled 
much before August. That factor—time—plays an espe- 
cial part in queens of this class. 

Let us look at the matter for a momentso as to save 
hard feelings all around. Suppose we start the cells for 
those queens on the first day of June; 11 to 12 days in the 
cell form is the rule, so we count the latter; 10 days from 
emerging from the cell to laying ; 21 days from the time of 
laying until the first worker-bee emerges from its cell, and 
five days is short enough time in which to make the selec- 
tion. Thus, we have 48 days later as the time to send out 
the first queen of this class, or the 18th day of July. Yet 
many seem to think such queens can be sent out promptly 
to meet an order coming in May, say nothing about orders 
being filled in rotation. 

I have written on this matter so that those purchasing 
queens may use a little more patience and charity toward 
the nearly ‘“ swampt-with-orders ” queen-breeder, who is 
doing his level best to get queens of the best grade out as 
fast as possible to please his customers. 





Naturally-Built Comb vs. Comb Foundation. 
BY 8. A. DEACON. 
(Continued from page 516.) 

F course, I fully expect to be told that my arguments are 
0 only of the specious kind, and that we are all very well 
aware that the term “drawing out the foundation ”’ is 
merely a facon de parler, and is not intended to convey the 
meaning that the bees elongate or extend the side-walls by 
stretching them.-. But I don’t know so much about that, 
and believe that seven bee-keepers out of ten are misled by 
the expression into the belief that the bees have only to, 
and do only, stretch the side-wals out; it disguises from 
them the real truth, viz.: that the ‘‘thinning out’’ is a 
laborious and time-consuming process, and during which 
the scales of wax which the bees are all the time secreting, 
fall unused to the ground, and thus causing many to over- 
estimate the value of foundation to the bee-keeper. 


I hereby repeat—Mr. Dadant’s objection to the expres- 
sion notwithstanding—that it is ‘‘ ridiculous nonsense’”’ for 
any maker of foundation to claim an advantage for that 
having such heavy side-walls as necessitates no addition 
from the bees in order to complete the comb; for the heav- 
ier the side-walls the more costly the foundation (buying 


wax at 50 cents worth only 25 !), and the more Jabor for the : 


bees to break down and ‘“‘ remodel,’’ while, all the time, the 
wax they are secreting is being wasted ! 

Mr. Dadant, by-the-by, says, im effect, that it is as 
natural for the bees to secrete wax in a flow as it is for fed 
stock to lay on fat. This (tho not stated in those exact 
terms, yet distinctly implied) is equivalent to an admission 
that while engaged in breaking down and remodeling the 
foundation, the bees are secreting (and wasting) their own 
wax. Here Mr. Dadant is at one with Mr. Simmins, tho he 
won’t admit itin as many words. But he is at variance, I 
see, with Mr. E. T. Abbott, who says that ‘‘ foundation 
saves the time of the bees in secreting wax.’’ Is Mr. Ab- 
bott quite sure that while the bees are ‘‘ remodeling ”’ the 
foundation they are mot at the same time secreting wax? 
Has he, in accordance with Mr. Dadant’s advice to myself, 
experimented before writing? Mr. Simmins Aas experi- 
mented ; he is a notedly careful and observant experimen- 
ter ; and he asserts, or at least with much reason assumes, 
that the bees during a flow are secreting wax all the time, 
and are prepared to give it to us free gratis, for nothing. 
But no, we prefer furnishing them with foundation at 50 
cents per pound and allowing them to drop their own wax 
on the floor-board, or outside, thus adding the market value 
of the honey consumed by the bees in making this lost wax 
(say 40 cents) to the cost of every pound of embost wax we 
so extravagantly purchase for them! ‘There is more in this 
matter of naturally built comb vs. foundation than at first 
sight appears; and it would be interesting to know the re- 
sult of experiments made at Lapeer, Mich., along this line. 


Mr. Dadant says, or implies, that only by the use of 
foundation can we hope to secure straight combs. Now, 
this means using full sheets, and for the practical honey- 
producer the times won’t run to it. Personally, I find I get 
perfectly straight combs built from starters, built, too, on 
wired frames, and it is very seldom that the bees do not in- 
clude the wires right in the septum; and even tho they 
should be now and then a trifie ont, and not exactly ‘‘ as level 
as a board,’’ what does it matter? They are good enough 
for all practical purposes, and times are too hard to humor 
the eye at the cost of the pocket. 

On page 719 (1897) we find Rev. Mahin and Mr. J. E. 
Pond both favoring full sheets in sections in order, as they 
say, to secure straight combs. But Mr. Secor very sensi- 
bly remarks, on the same page, that straight combs are not 
so much the result of using full sheets as of using separa- 
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tors. The only “ practical’? man of the three I consider to 
be Mr. Secor. It is surely better economy to buy separators 
once than full sheets every year. I don’t think Mr. Dadant 
will deny that the late Mr. Allen Pringle was a “‘ practical 
American bee-keeper,’’ and he included the use of full 
sheets in his list of the mistakes we make; tho opposed to 
him in this particular was that other ‘‘ practical American 
bee-keeper,’’ the late Mr. B. Taylor, who favored the use of 
full sheets. So you see, Mr. Dadant, that practicalness has 
nothing whatever to do with it, for we see the most practi- 
cal men differing greatly in opinion concerning many mat- 
ters connected with the conduct of our pursuit. 


Mr. Dadant advances, as evidence of value, the ‘‘ enor- 
mous sale’’ of foundation. Yes, it may be relatively enor- 
mous, but I doubt if it is really so enormous as compared 
with the enormous number of apiaries in Canada and the 
United States. This number is being largely augmented 
every year, and the new hands, the novices, no doubt use a 
vast deal more than they really need to, even as they take 
care to supply themselves with every fad and useless article 
so enticingly brought to their notice via the supply deal- 
ers’ illustrated catalogs; but I very much doubt if the old, 
settled, practical bee-keepers use it to anything like the ex- 
tent which they formerly did, and that they sell consider- 
ably more wax than they buy. 


In speaking of the enormous sale of foundation, Mr. 
Dadant assures us that ‘‘the American bee-keepers do not 
foolishly throw their money away.’’ A man need not 
necessarily be foolish, and yet be induced to invest im- 
mense sums which bring him in no proportionate return ; 
and tho not foolish in most things, some men like a long 
time to benefit by experience. The same class of men who 
buy to-day unnecessarily large quantities of foundation 
because most of the bee-books gammon them that ‘‘ they 
can not use it too freely ”’ (right enough, perhaps, for those 
who keep a dozen or so colonies for recreation)—have, in the 
past, spent millions of dollars on the once greatly extolled 
**Golden Beauties,’’ patent double brood-chamber hives, 
and on endless appliances and contrivances now obsolete, 
without which, they were at one time under the impression, 
they could not profitably carry on their pursuit. The wheel 
is always agoing round; that which isa-top to-day is at the 
bottom to-morrow. 

Several years ago the American Bee Journal was 
chock-full of advertisements belauding the virtues of 
the aforementioned ‘‘ Golden Beauties.’’ Their sale must 
have been ‘‘enormous.’’ Arethey wanted to-day ? Undoubt- 
edly not, seeing they are no longer advertised; so that 
‘*enormous sales’’ are by no means always a criterion of 
an article’s actual and permanent worth. 


According to Mr. Dadant’s dictum, American bee-keep- 
ers never waste their money on things they can do without, 
i. é., they ‘‘ never foolishly throw their money away,”’ these 
Golden Beauties must be all that was claimed for them, and 


‘the demand for them ought to be as brisk to-day as ever; 


but as it is not, Mr. Dadant must excuse me for opining 
that American bee-keepers can no more claim freedom from 
the charge of occasionally foolishly throwing away their 
money than can any other class of people; we are all liable 
to be misled, no matter what our nationality or calling. 


However, the wheel has turned, and these ‘‘ Golden 
Beauties’’ are now at the bottom, along with the quilts, 
which every one is now discarding as a big nuisance and 
utterly useless, and yet of which it would have been rank 
heresy to say, several years ago, that we could have done 
without them. The ‘‘enormous sale’’ which enameled 
cloth had, when quilts were in vogue, did not prove their 
necessity for all time, any more than will the present enor- 





mous sale of foundation go to prove it as indispensable . 
necessity as many imagine. 

Yes, the wheel turns slowly, indicating graduyajjy 
formed changes of opinions, and awakening us to the neces 
sity of accepting new contrivances and discarding some old 
ones ; and while it was bringing up the drawn super 
dation on the one side who will say it is not carryin 
into desuetude, or consigning to limbo, the use, or a: least. 
the too lavish use, of ordinary brood foundation on the 
other—carrying up to us the conviction that, with low 
prices for our product, foundation is by no means so indis. 


foun- 


; down 


pensable as we have hitherto somewhat apathetically 
allowed ourselves to believe it to be, and that it is a waste- 
ful luxury in which we have been indulging more in the 


past than we can any longer afford to do? 

I have been harping a good deal on the phrase ‘* practi. 
cal American bee-keepers.’’ Ere this is in print some 
months will have elapst since Mr. Dadant was commis- 
sioned by you, Mr. Editor, to contest my statement that the 
worth to the honey-producer of foundation is somewhat 
overestimated, and the majority of your readers will by that 
time probably have lost recollection of the discussion’s 
details. I will, therefore, recall one remark of Mr. Dadant,. 
viz.: that ‘‘the average American is about as practical a 
man as can be found on the face of the earth.”’ This was 
supplementary to his claim for the economic value of foun- 
dation on the score that ‘‘the American bee-keeper ”’ who 
purchases enormous quantities of it ‘‘does not foolishly 
throw his money away.’’ Altho the expression does not 
verbally claim for the American a greater measure of prac- 
ticalness than for the members of any other nationality, it 
nevertheless implies that, for practicalness, the citizen of 
every other country may take a back seat. Now, as acos- 
mopolitan, whose life has beén spent in many climes, and 
among many peoples, including England, Germany, 
France, Australia, India and the Cape,I have had ample 
opportunity of convincing myself of the correctness of 
Paddy’s assertion, that ‘‘One man’s as good as another, if 
not, indeed, much better.’’ 


I should be very loath to say anything that might be 
calculated to give the very leastest offense to Americans, 
or, for the matter of that, to any other man, for I like to 
get along pleasantly with every one; moreover, many of 
my nearest and dearest relations are citizens of the Great 
Union, whose institutions and people I greatly admire; but 
I can not help telling Mr. Dadant that I have frequently 
heard in connection with our pursuit, such remarks as the 
following, viz.: 

‘*'Those Yankees, with all their claim for cuteness and 
smartness, do take an amazingly long time to realize the 
value or the uselessness of a thing or to know when they are 
onthe right or on the wrong track. They are slow in 
adopting a really good thing, and equally so in discarding 
a useless one, and seem to get taken in about as easily and 
as often as the denizens of most othér lands.”’ 


‘** Yes,’’ says another, ‘‘ to read the American Bee Jour- 
nal one would think that the bee-escapes were quite a new 
invention. There seems still to be a great difference of 
opinion as to their merits, or as to whether they have any 
at all; yet Simmins says they were used and discarded in 
England, under the name of ‘super clearer,’ 20 years oF 
more ago. ‘There are positively some leaders in the indus: 
try, too, men who used to answer the Question-Box queries, 
who have not yet been able to convince themselves that 
separators are necessary for the production of first-class 
comb honey.” ‘And here’s Ernest Root,” says a third, 
reading from Gleanings in Bee-Culture, “who made 4 
great fuss aud hubbub over his fancied new notion of end- 
staples in the top-bar, and yet I see here are two Johumies 
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who cise up and say they’ve been using ’em any time for 
the last 10 years ! They do move terribly slow, do those 
‘emart Yanks;’ but once earn the name of being an early 
si . you know, and you may sleep till mid-day.”’ 

: Yes,” says another, “‘ Ernest Root is getting, I see, to 
be quite an inventive genius in his way; and he has found 
out at last, and is cackling over his discovery like a hen that 
has just laid its first egg—that narrow sections, used with 
cleated separators, need no openings or scallops—the way 
Jimmy Topham has been using ’em for years, by planing 
down his 2-inch sections, you know (the only size you can 
get from those wretched English supply men). It is a mys- 
tery to me that the plan was not long ago conceived and 
adopted by that smart, practical bee-keeper, Mr. B. Taylor, 
who first gave us the idea of the cleated separator.”’ 

“Again,” chips in another, “‘look at their score or two 
of complicated, fussy, bee-irritating feeding-devices—es- 
pecially Golden’s; and compare any one of them with your 
own simple device, Mr. Deacon, of the drawer under the 
flight-board, why——.”’ ButI didn’t hear any more, for 
modesty compelled me to leave the room. Anyhow, I don’t 
think that the average American is one jot more practical 
than is the average Englishman, or the average German, or 
the average Frenchman. Nor,I am sure, will any intelli- 
gent American put forth such a boastfulclaim. There are 
practical and non-practical, wise and foolish, good and bad, 
pretty and ugly, nice and nasty, men and women among all 
nations. 

I hope I have given no offense; if I thought I should be 
doing so I would rather have left the above sentences in the 
ink-pot. And, now, as the said ink-pot is about dried up, I 
must perforce dry up, too, and conclude with the opinion 
that the time is near at hand when economic management 
will open bee-keepers’ eyes, first, to the necessity, and, 
secondly, to the positive advantage, of using very much less 
foundation than they at present use. South Africa. 


Care of Honey—Seasonable Suggestions. 
BY MORLEY PETTIT. 


VERY one aims, or should aim, at excellence in what- 

ever he or she undertakes. The adage, ‘*‘ There is 

always room at the top,’’ is true in every trade and pro- 
fession. To this rule apiculture is no exception, and those 
devoted to the production of honey will excel by supplying 
the very best comb and extracted on the market. Extracted 
honey is judged by color, flavor, and specific gravity, or 
“thickness.”” In saying ‘‘color,’’ we might say Jack of 
color or transparency. This may be maintained by care- 
fully excluding all darker varieties from the white. The 
other two qualities are secured by leaving it with the bees 
as long as possible or convenient. Some of our best men 
do not extract until the close of the honey-flow. By this, 
however, basswood and clover are not separated, and in 
opening hives after the close of the honey-flow, there is 
danger to the inexperienced of robbing. 


_ As soon as possible after extracting put up the honey 
in the packages in which it is to be sold, leaving it exposed 
to the air as little as possible. Not that it will ‘‘ work ”’ or 
spoil, but it has great affinity for water, and the exposed 
surface soon becomes quite thin from contact with atmos- 
pheric moisture. Then, if left in a deep tin, holding, say 
*00 or 500 pounds, the thicker portions sink and the thinner 
rise until it becomes graded from very thick at the bottom 
‘o quite thin on top, and is difficult to secure a uniform 
sample without a great deal of stirring. Stirring, again, 
jastens candying, and candied honey, altogether quite as 
sood as, and by many preferred to, the liquid article, will 
"o* pour, and is much more difficult to dip into vessels for 
lhere is even yet some doubt among the uninitiated 
out the question of candied honey, many regarding it 
“a suspicion. Impress upon all buyers the fact that 
"cying, or becoming white and solid similar to lard, in 
0! or changeable weather, is a proof of purity, altho in 
‘re cases the best extracted honey, in its natural state, 








does not candy even under these conditions. To reliquefy, 
set the can on wooden blocks in water overa slow fire. 
Remember that honey that has been slightly overheated 
has a burnt taste, is darkened in color, and will not candy 
again. On the other hand, if the granules are not all 
melted it candies again very soon. This suggests a point, 
in the case of extracting-combs, bearing on the subject. 
Before they are stored for winter have them thoroly cleaned 
by the bees, so there may be no adhering honey to granu- 
late and set the next season’s honey candying early. 


For the very reason that all honey becomes hard in 
cold weather, the best package for retailing is one having a 
wide, open top, to allow the honey to be dug out, and that 
may be heated in water if it isto be liquefied. Glass makes 
a very attractive package, as it shows up the transparency 
of the contents to good advantage. Altho not quite the 
handsomest shapes, fruit sealers are the best sellers, as 
every housekeeper has use for them when empty. Less ex- 
pensive and more convenient vessels are tin pails of 3- 
pound, 5-pound, and 10-pound capacity. They may be 
secured with slip covers for the home market, or self-seal- 
ing covers for shipment. The most popular package for 
shipping large quantities is the 60-pound tin, crated singly. 
It is about the right weight for one man to handle, and be- 
ing square, does not waste space. Have a supply of labels 
which are distinctly your own, and not like those of every- 
body else, and put them like a trade-mark on every package 
of first-class honey. Do not injure your reputation by sell- 
ing dark honey with your label on it, for many will not un- 
derstand tLat it is not your best. 

With comb honey, carefully scrape all wax or stain 
from the sections, leaving the wood smooth and white. 
Grade the sections into two or three classes, according to 
whiteness of capping and honey, and extent to which the 
sections are filled and capt. Do not spoilthe market with 
poorly-filled or uncapt sections, but extract them and give 
to the bees next season. They will be filled much more 
quickly than sections containing foundation. Very neat 
and attractive show-cases of whitewood with glass front 
may be obtained from dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies. 


Now, as to the best way of disposing of honey, I would 
say do not be in a hurry to sell at a low figure. Stimulate 
the home market in every way. Supply your grocers and 
get them to work up a good trade among their customers. 
Many never buy honey because it is not brought before 
their notice. Invite any friends who call tosample your 
honey, and get them to bring their neighbors and buy. 
After you have sold all you can at home, sell to those whose 
business it is tofind larger markets elsewhere.—Farmer’s 
Advocate (Canada). 


Relationship of Bee-Life to Agriculture. 
BY F. GREINER. 


WILL give in the following a synopsis of an address 

delivered before the Australasian Association for the 

Advancement of Science, by Prof. Albert Gale, on the 
subject of ‘‘Color of Flowers, and Its Influence on Bee- 
Life.’’ As far as practical and advisable I will give the 
Professor’s own words. Some things may not be new to 
the readers, but it will help to show them the state of affairs 
over there: 


** As I proceed I think I shall be able to show that bee- 
life and blossoms are so closely associated that, to interfere 
injuriously with either will at the same time injure both. 
Animal life can not exist without the vegetable kingdom. 
Some forms of vegetable life can exist without the presence 
or animal life, but others would cease to exist without the 
presence of some forms of insect life. Nearly all insects 
aid more or less in fertilizing the vegetable kingdom. 

**Pollen is the fertilizing and vitalizing agent in re- 
producing all classes of vegetables. It is produced in 
abundance by all flowering plants, both by those of con- 
spicuous and inconspicuous blossoms. As a rule, incon- 
spicuous flowers are wind-lovers, and those of more gaudy 
tints are insect-lovers. It may,not be generally understood 
that there are male and female elements in the vegetable 
organism just asin the animal organism. Agriculturists 
and those engaged in vegetable culture do notasa rule 
know that plants are reproduced on precisely similar lines 
as animals. Not one out of a thousand has suflicient 
knowledge of his occupation to understand that there exists 
a sexuality in plants, and that fertilization is as necessary 
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in plants as in animals. The one great aim of all vegetable 
and animal life is to reproduce its species. Both sexes in 
all the higher orders of animal life possess locomotive 
powers to enable them to come together for procreative 
purposes. Locomotive powers in plant-life are very rare. 

‘““The higher orders of animals are uni-sexual; occa- 
sionally there are malformations termed hermaphrodites ; 
but in the plant world the higher orders are uni-sexual, bi- 
sexual, or hermaphrodites—uni-sexual when the male and 
female organs are on separate plants; bi-sexual when male 
and female organs are in separate flowers, but on the same 
plant; hermaphrodite when the procreative organs are both 
on the same blossom. Yet, nevertheles, zo true flower is 
hermaphrodite. To make it clearer, the réceptive and dis- 
tributive organs do not mature at one and the same time in 
the same flower. From this it will be seen how utterly im- 
possible it is in the great majority of cases for the anther 
to fertilize its associated stigma. 

‘*In nearly every case the pollen of insect-loving plants 
is not dry and powdery, as in the case of wind-loving 
flowers, but is heavy and adhesive. Its adhesive nature 
prevents it from being blown about by winds, and it be- 
comes necessary for an outside agent to transmit it from 
the male to the female organs.”’ 


Now comes the question, Are bees attracted to blos- 
soms by their color? and are certain bright colors—red, 
blue, purple, etc., more attractive to them than paler tints, 
such as white-yellow ? This my experience most certainly 
contradicts, altho it has so been stated by high authority. I 
quote from Sir John Lubbock’s work on ‘“ Bees, Ants, and 
Wasps :”’ 


**T brought a bee to some honey which I placed on blue 
paper, and about three feet from it I placed a similar quan- 
tity of honey on orange paper.”’ 


Why he needed to place a similar quantity I can not 
tell; and why he should have drought a bee instead of 
allowing one to find it, is a problem I can not solve. 


‘The question now is, ‘Was the bee attracted by the 
color of the paper or by the honey ?’ Last summer in my 
garden I had ascarlet dahlia in bloom. When it first flow- 
ered there was nota stamen present. No bees ever visited 
it ’’ [to the Professor’s knowledge]. ‘‘ The plant was after- 
ward neglected by me, and this neglect caused the stamens 
to appear and the pollen to mature. With this change in 
the flower it soon became a foraging-ground for the bees. 
Why did they not visit the early blooms?- Because there 
was no bee-food present. Why did they visit it after the 
stamens appeared? The flowers were not nearly so con- 
spicuous as the earlier bloom. But in passing over they 
saw there was a reward for their labor. Early last spring 
the white arum lily was in bloom, and its white pollen was 
eagerly sought for by the bees. At the same time the 
broad beans were in full flower. These, too, were an at- 
tractive foraging-ground for the same insects. A little 
later the peach-tree burst into flower, with the result that 
the first named was entirely forsaken, and the latter re- 
ceiving only an occasional visit. Did the bees go tothe 
peach-blossoms on account of their attractive colors? Not 
a bit of it. Whilethe peach-trees were in flower the wil- 
lows were just showing their catkins. During the bloom of 
peach and willow my bees were bringing pollen of the two 
colors only—creamy-white and orange tint. At the same 
time were roses, marigolds, arum lilies, and other attrac- 
tive flowers in bloom, but few bees visited them. ‘The pol- 
len was coming from the peach and thewillows. The cat- 
kins of the willows areso inconspicuous that a large num- 
ber of people are ignorant of the fact that they are blos- 
soms; yet they were as attractive to the bees as the gaudy 
peach. 

‘** During the same spring I visited the botanical gar- 
dens. There were then beds of English daisies, pansies, 
anemones, and the turban rantinculus, in full bloom. Noth- 
ing in the garden was more showy than the two latter, yet 
not a bee visited them. Near these was a shrub (Buxus 
sempervirens) in which there was a constant hum of bees. 
What was the cause? Hidden- among the dark-green foli- 
age were hundreds of small greenish flowers supplying 
abundance of food. If color had been the attractive agent, 
bees would never have discovered their food in the shrub, 
but would have sought the showy beds of anemones, etc., 
in vain; they were double, and therefore there was no bee- 
food. A short time afterward I saw the bougainvilleas 
aglow with their showy bracts. They could be seen hun- 








es 
———— 


dreds of yards away. Atthe same time the Pittosporums 
were in flower, which were most inconspicuous. [n th, 
former there were no bees to be seen. notwithstanding thej; 
fiery glow, whilst in the latter there was asound as tho, 
swarm of bees had taken possession of it. Watch a large 


bed of poppies of mixt colors. No one coloris neglecteg 
by the bees. Poppies are great pollen-producers.”’ 
a * * * * * oa 


“Darwin tells us that it took ages on the other side of 
the world for flowers to develop, and the bees centuries to 
adapt themselves to the flowers, The chief honey-yielding 
plants of this continent are the eucalyptus, pittosporum. 
and tea-trée families. All these bear whitish flowers. Gy; 
introduced fruit-trees and ornamental flowering plants bear 
brightly colored blooms. In springtime our introduceg 
fruit-trees are conspicuous by the multiplicity of their 
flowers, and our little native bees as readily find the nectar 
in them as our introduced bees, and they can not have hag 
ages of experience to guide them. And does it not seem 
very strange that our hive-bees, upon their introduction 
here, should have forsaken the bright-colored flowers of the 
old land that were introduced here at the same time they 
were? ‘The hive-bee, on its arrival here, after having been 
educated to the high standard it is said to have attained in 
the Old World, works upon, not our introduced flowers, red, 
blue, purple, so much as upon our simple white and yellow 
ones, so unlike what they ought to have done according to 
the education they received at our antipodes. Is it not queer 
that our bees should have gone back in their tastes for color 
when they crost over the equatorial line and came to this 
side of the world ?’’ 

With due impartiality I have in the foregoing now 
made the reader acquainted with the essentials of Prof. 
Gale’s observations and conclusions. I can not deny my- 
self the privilege of making some comments, and also to 
post the reader on what others have done ina similar line, 
so he may be in a position to judge for himself. Of course, 
we are agreed that the honey-bee plays a very important 
part in agriculture, and Iam glad the Professor holds this 
view. In regard tothe question, ‘‘ Are certain colors more 
sympathetic to bees ?’’ opinions differ. All the observa- 
tions Prof. G. cites fail to prove that color does not attract 
bees. He seems tolabor under the impression that others 
had so misconceived the nature of our industrious little 
friends as to think they would ever stand around admiring 
the beauty of the flowers. I can assure the Professor we 
all have a better conception of the business qualification of 
our bee.« We are well satisfied they do not visit ever so 
gaudy flowers if those flowers have nothing to offer. To 
find out whether a certain color is more attractive to the 
bee than another we must allow the bee to choose between 
the colors, and we must adjust ali other conditions so as to be 
exactly alike. If one blossom, inconspicuous as it may be, 
hides in the depths of its corolla delicious nectar, that blos- 
som will be visited by the bees. A highly colored flower, 
but yielding neither pollen nor honey, will receive no atten- 
tion from bees. What reasonable person would expect any- 
thing else ? 

The bee has two sets of eyes, oneset calculated for long 
range, the other for short distance. It can, therefore, see. 
Its antennz.are excellent olfactory organs, and it can prob- 
ably scent nectar in flowers for a longer or shorter distance. 
I judge that it does not require much time for a bee to as 
tuin whether a blossom, even a strange flower, is v 
visiting or not. 

Dr. Herm. Muller, of Germany, conducted a long series 
of experiments some 15 years ago, which seem to show 
gaudy colors are not preferred by the bee. Light-y: 
white, light-blue, violet, rose, purple, bright-yellow. y 
red—that seems to be the order of their choice. Dr. M. took 
different colored plates upon which he placed food, and 
he noted the behavior of the bees, spending a great «: 
time. Generally but two colors were submitted to ch 
from. The result was as stated. 

An observation he made, which is not exactly in 
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ur subject, ‘Influence of color,’’ etc., I will make 
\f here, as it is very interesting : 


with 


mention 

Watching a single bee he found it would get its fill of 
honey in 2% minutes. In 3% minutes it had made the home 
trip, had unloaded and returned. On the whole, it made 70 
trips in seven hours. All bees observed were markt with 
oil color on the thorax; every other bee a different color. 
Thus he was enabled to distinguish between the different 
bees, and to note their individual behavior to the colors and 
otherwise. ‘The different bees behaved differently in many 
ways. Finally an average was taken. In this way the 
conclusions arrived at had some foundation. It would have 


led too far to give these experiments in detail, and for that 
reason I have only briefly mentioned them. It will seem to 
me they prove more than Prof. Gale’s observations. 

Color exercises a pleasurable observation upon the 
human eye, and why not upon the eye of the bee? Prof. 
G. says, in the beginning of his address, ‘‘ As a rule, incon 
spicuous flowers are wind-lovers, and those of gaudy tints 
are insect-lovers.’’ It would be reasonable to suppose that 
the color was given these latter flowers so as to attract the 
bees and insects. Of course, that does not yet prove that 


one color may have more attraction than another. I leave 
the reader to draw his conclusion.—Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture. Ontario Co., N. Y. 








The ‘Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








IMPORTANCE OF AN EARLY FORCE OF FIELD-BEES. 


Naturally I feel interested in the further report of B. J. 
Chrysostom, page 412. The teaching seems to be thata 
tremendous force of field-bees in a colony will get surplus 
any time of year when the weather is good. Many of us 
failed to find this out—perhaps mainly because we never 
had that force of field-bees except in what we called ‘‘ the 
season. 

HIVING SWARMS ON FULL COMBS OF HONEY. 


i. Greiner (page 414) speaks of hiving a swarm on solid 
combs of honey as if it were good practice. Without posi- 
tive knowledge as to how it would work,I nevertheless 
should consider it quite risky, especially in a heavy honey- 
flow. A swarm wants elbow-room, and a chance to build 
lots of comb, and rear lots of young brood, all of which 
would be cut off by solid combs of honey. It is also unsafe 
to hive a swarm on any honey at all in famine times. Put 
in the honey at nightfall, and then they have time before 
morn to get over the disposition to fill up and “light out”’ 
immediately, 

CARE IN HAVING OTHER ANIMALS AROUND BEES. 


_ L. G. Blair, page 430, gives us one of the most instruc- 
live talks we have ever had about bees stinging animals. 
It’s rather singular how many people incline to drive right 
into the midst of swarming bees. A little of the John 
Bullish assertion of my rights,’’ I fear. If so, the punish- 
ment looks rather over-sized for the crime. It doesn’t 
aiways pay to claim all our rights—either from bees or 
Be ers. That was a curious circumstance that the tips of 
the horses’ ears came off. Probably stings were very 
numerous on the ears. 
ont tie an animal and go off and leave it anywhere 
nea: sees. Bees come in reach, animal snuffs and thrashes 
at i See gets dander up, dashes back to the hive, and 
i excited noise and tearing around induces two or three 
‘o follow it in an attack on the beast.. All divide their 
cetween the beast and the hive—worrying the beast 
© and drumming for recruits awhile. Naturally after 
rst few dozen have enlisted, the thing grows with 
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startling rapidity—until nearly every idle old bee about the 
hive is out and singing, ‘“‘ Hurrah for the sound of a can- 
non |’” Were the beast loose it would generally stop this 
cumulative process at an early stage by running away. 
Comparatively few, even of bee-men, seem to comprehend 
just Aow bees get into a distant scrimimage in such great 
nunfbers. I specially commend the above to their attention, 
hoping it may. lead to more care in hitching horses. 


YELLOW SWEET CLOVER. 

Yellow sweet clover—what a pity it didn’t come before 
the white instead of afterward ! he public will now say, 
All sweet clover coons look aliketous. I am not familiar 
with the yellow variety, but my idea is that, on account of 
its smaller size, it does not block up territory so nobody can 
pass. I judge also from what I hear that it is less self- 
assertive in forcing itself in (except perhaps in wet soils), 
and that is an improvement, from the public’s point of 
view. That it is four weeks earlier than the white variety, 
and quits off before the season is over, are points I had not 
in mind previously. Likely both kinds are more or less 
— in adapting themselvesto locations. This year 

find the white kind more troublesome as a weed in the 
garden than heretofore. Page 417. 


THOSE ARTICLES ON ROBBING. 


Mr. Doolittle’s robbing article, page 418, may profitably 
be read after Mr. Davenport’s on page 405, and between the 
two the reader will get things about right—and be cured of 
any incipient itch to go and scatter coals over his straw- 
stack, which he may have contracted from the former 
article. 

DUMMY SWARM-CATCHERS, 


To have nothing near by on which a swarm could 
alight except dummy bushes set up in holes in the ground— 
why, that might almost be called the poetry of taking 
swarms. But that jis a poetry which most of us who are on 
old homesteads can not indulge in. The work of renovat- 
ing the dummies as often as they get dry would be tedious. 
Say, Mr. Hobbs, set your dummies in’ tubs of rich earth, 
and make some morning-glory vines green them up for 
you. With a year or twoto growin, I judge that a young 
maple or willow a dozen feet high, but cut back to six feet, 
and transferred to a tub, would make a nice, portable, 
prairie swarm-catcher. Page 419. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 





York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free ; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 


——_—_—-0 


Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet just 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on ‘‘ Breeding the Belgian 
Hare.’’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subjects of 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Methods 
of Serving for the Table, etc. Itis a practical and helpful 
treatise for the amateur breeder. (See Prof. Cook’s article 
on page 292.) For sale at the office of the American Bee 
Journal. For $1.10 we willsend the Bee Journal for a year 
and the 32-page pamphlet on ‘‘ Belgian Hare Breeding.”’ 


—_——_— 0 





*¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription tothe American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


<-> 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sheet 
music size, written by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want a copy 
of this song. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 








Honey Season of 1900.—There seems to be quite a 
difference of opinion concerning the honey crop of this 
year. However, Editor Root sums up the situation pretty 
well in the following sentence, found in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture for Aug, Ist: 

‘Taking it all in all, the season is no better than last 
year, which was considered poor, altho there have been 
special fayored localities where quite large crops of honey 
have been secured.’’ 

If such is really the case, prices of honey of all grades 
should certainly be no lower this year than last, and pos- 
sibly in some localities somewhat higher. 








Minimizing Swarming, next to the prevention of 
swarming, is a topic the very mention of which makes the 
average bee-keeper prick up his ears. One of the things 
that has prevented greater advance in this direction has 
been a stolid indifference on the part of many, arising from 
the belief that nothing could be done, and that bees would 
swarm just about so much anyhow. ‘To those who area 
little faint-hearted in the matter, and yet are trying to keep 
up their hope, the following extract from a paper by H. L. 
Jones in the Australasian Bee-Keeper is reassuring : 

‘* With a strong desire on my part for rapid increase, 
my apiary grew from four colonies in 1883 to over 100 in 
1886, aided much by favorable seasons and artificial swarm- 
ing, but a complete change in my management soon be- 


came imperative, as at the rate things were going the pre- 
vention of swarming promist to become a serious problem. 





For a few years it was almost impossible’ to keep the pee, 
within reasonable bounds once they got the swarming. 
fever, and as many as half a dozen swarms in the air 
once was of frequent occurrence. In time, however, th, 
percentage of swarms gradually grew less, so that to-day ; 
does not average above 5 percent. z 

‘‘ This satisfactory state of things is due to severa] im- 
provements in our fixtures and methods of managemen; 
Hives more perfectly ventilated with deep entrances ang 


cool double-gable covers have superseded those modeled op 
foreign patterns and more adapted to cooler climates, whij. 
careful selection of breeding-stock from the most nop. 


swarming strains has also had considerable infiuence jy 
minimizing the desire to swarm. It speaks well for oy; 
present fixtures, too, that such unpleasant and expensiye 
occurrences as combs melting down in the hives thru exces. 
sive heat are now unknown, but manya sad spectacle of 
broken-down combs and drowned bees reveals itself to my 
mind’s eyes as I look back to those days of the old single. 
board flat cover and narrow entrance.’’ 


The three things specifically mentioned by Mr. Jones 
as being strong factors in diminishing the amount of 
swarming are: Deep-entrances, cool double-gable covers, 
and selection of breeding-stock from non-swarming strains, 
If attention to these points has so greatly reduced swarm- 
ing in Australia, why not in this country ? 





The Chicago Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, as doubtless all know, will be held next week, 
beginning with Tuesday evening, Aug. 28th. 

Referring to the Chicago convention, Editor Root, of 
Gieanings in Bee-Culture, had this to say in regard to some 
of the attractions : 


If there is any one feature that our bee-conventions 
have lackt in the last few years, it has been stereopticon 
work. It was introduced for the first time, if I am correct, 
in the history of the Natignal, at Philadelphia, by W. E. 
Flower, and was a markt success. It was alsoa distinct 
and prominent feature at the New York State convention, 
held at Geneva last winter. 

For along time Ihave been wishing fora first-class 
stereopticon, and have now finally purchast one usinga 
powerful electric light of 3,000 candle power—one that the 
manufacturers tell me will give the very finest and best re- 
sults. This will be in evidence at the Chicago convention 
on Wednesday and Thursday evenings. On the first even- 
ing there will be thrown on the screen some pictures of 
some of the prominent bee-keepers of the day; Dr. Miller 
will pay tribute to Langstroth, and Dr. Mason will come in 
for the jokes. The views will also embrace snap-shots from 
many apiaries of the United States,and even from old 
mother England. In connection there will be shown briefly 
the anatomy of the bee, special reference being given t ) the 
tongue, about which so much interest is now being mani- 
fested. The methods of measuring tongues will be illus- 
trated, together with a view of the variations already dis- 


covered. Thursday evening, the last session, some of the 

beautiful photographs secured by Mr. Hutchinson, on his 

recent trip thru Minnesota and Wisconsin, will be thrown 

on the screen. These will be some of the finest pictures 

that were ever projected, and no one who can come should 

miss this treat. Of course, Mr. Hutchinson will tell us 
about them. 7 

On both evenings 

will be shown views 

of the various hive- 

manufacturing plants 

of the United States. 

Every establi shment, 

so far as I know, wil 

be represented, or at 


least an effort will be 


made to secure photo- 
graphs of ea 





A glance at the 
program wi Ww 
that such men as 
Thomas Wm van, 
editor of the tish 
Bee Journal, per- 
haps the m dis- 
tinguisht be per 

Revere House—Convention Headquarters. in all Europe. will 
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HOW TO REACH HOTEL. 
Take State St. Car going North to Michigan St. 
Take Dearborn St. Car going North to Kinzie & Glark Sts. 
Take N. Clark St. Cable going North to Illinois & Clark. 
Elevated Railroad Station, Clark & Lake Sts. 
Street Car Lines designated. __ ~~ . 
Elevated RailroadssedccccooosooKx 


havea paper. There will be another paper from Dr. W. R. 
Howard, the scientist who has done more in the study of 
the diseases of bees than, perhaps, any other man in this 
country. R.C. Aikin, president of the Colorado State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and one of the most practical bee- 
keepers of the world, will be present and discuss a live issue. 

There are other equally good papers, but these are only 
samples of the good things that will be spread before the 
bee-keepers who will be fortunate enough to attend the 
convention in Chicago. The railroad rates will undoubt- 
edly be very low, so it will be possible for many to make a 
very pleasant and enjoyable trip. After the convention 
there will be ample opportunity for any one who may desire 
to take in Lincoln Park, the old World’s Fair grounds, and 
a hundred and one interesting things in the most hustling 
city of the United States—Chicago. Lincoln Park alone is 
worth the trip. 

_ Inearly forgot to say that we will endeavor to have 
pictures taken of the members of the convention, probably 
during the first session. If our plans work well, this pict- 
ure will be thrown on the screen Wednesday or Thursday 
evening; so if you wish to see “‘ yersilf’’ as ithers see you, 
come and see “‘ yersilt ’’ projected on the screen. 


The seven sessions of the convention will be held in 
Wellington Hall, located on the third floor at 70 North 
Clark street. This hall is just about two blocks north of 
the river, and about five blocks north of the Court House 

| City Hall. It will be very easily found. 

The bee-keepers’ hea@iquarters and hotel will be at the 

ere House, at the southeast corner of North Clark and 

higan streets—only a short half block south of Welling- 

Hall, Surely, the hall and hotel are near enough to_ 
ther to suit the most critical person that will be present. 

The editor of the American Bee Journal expects to de- 
ite himself wholly to seeing that all are well taken care 


vv 





of, and that everything possible is done to make it the best 
bee-keepers’ convention ever held on this continent. He 
will be assisted by members of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, particularly Secretary Herman F. Moore and 
Vice-President Mrs. N. L. Stow, who arealso on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Chicago Association. 





























Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary of the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, writing us Aug. 15th, says: 


‘*'The railroad rate for G. A. R. week is one cent a mile 
each way on all railroads in Canadaand the United States.”’ 


As the Chicago Convention is held the same week, bee- 
keepers will please take notice—and can also take advan- 
tage of the low railroad rate. 


se ene 


Mr. S. B. STRADER, of Vermilion Co., Ill., writing us 
Aug. 6th, says that his shop and grist-mill was burned to 
the ground July 12th with everything in the building, in- 
cluding books, etc. The loss was about $1,500. We hope 
that Mr. Strader had everything insured, as it does not pay 
any business man to be without insurance on his buildings, 
stock, etc. 

se eee 

Dr. A. B. MASON was visited in July by a reporter 
from the Toledo Daily Blade, who afterward gave the Doc- 
tor and his bees nearly a two-column article. He must have 
been a reporter above the average,as he got everything 
pretty correct. The heading given the article was, 
‘‘ Honey-Bees and their Wonderful Talents.”’ It was illus- 
trated with a picture of the Doctor and the three kinds of 
bees found in a hive. 

sn eee 

Mr. O. O. Poprpieton, of Dade Co., Fla., writing us 
Aug. 4th, had this to say: 

‘*FRIEND YORK :—It looks now like a pretty sure thing 
that I will be able to go to Chicago for the convention...... 
My crop this year is about 16,500 pounds of extracted honey 
from 115 colonies. As a rule, the season has been a poor 
one, but I happen to be among the fairly lucky ones.”’ 

We are twice glad—first, that Mr. Poppleton will quite 
certainly be at the convention; and, second, that he has 
been so fortunate as to secure a good crop of honey. If he 
comes to the convention we may be sure of atleast one 
happy man among the number. 


* eee 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION ATTENDANCE promises to 
be very representative in character. Among those whom 
we expect to be present may be mentioned these: R. C. 
Aikin and wife, of Colorado; W. Z. Hutchinson and wife, 
and Hon. Geo. E. Hilton and wife, of Michigan; O. O. 
Poppleton, of Florida; N. E. France and son, with Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Pickard and daughter, Miss Ada, all of Wiscon- 
sin; Rev. E. T. Abbott, of Missouri; L. A. Hammond, of 
Maryland; E. Kretchmer, of Iowa; and doubtless many 
others could be named if we could only recall them. Quite 
a number froma distance have written us that they are 
coming, if allis well. It will be a ‘big meetin’.’’ Better 
pack up and “‘ get there,”’ if possible. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The Gpeetions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1ror.] 








The “Premium Queens” Are Clipt. 


A correspondent writes that he received his premium 
queen all right, but is puzzled to know whether the one in 
the hive now is the same queen, as this is a clipt queen, and 
the one he received as a premium had whole wings. Another 
says his queen is clipt, and wants to know if I did it. 


At the request of the publishers, I have clipt the queens 
sent out. It would be a little less trouble to send them out 
with whole wings, but most nowadays prefer to have 
queens clipt, and it sometimes helps to decide the question 
whether the right queen is present. When a queen has her 
wings closely folded together, it is not so easy to tell she is 
clipt, but it is easily told when she spreads her wings, and 
that probably accounts for the correspondent thinking his 


queen was unclipt when received, and clipt when found 
later in the hive. 


To another question, I reply that I have not previously 
sent out queens to exceed perhaps half a dozen, rearing 
them merely for my own use, and that I now send out only 
as ordered thru the publishers of the American Bee Journal. 


C. C. MILLER. 


—<+-»—____ 


Combs and Fixtures from a Paralytic Colony 
Bees’s Length of Life. 


1. Would it be safe to use combs and fixtures taken from 
a colony that has bee-paralysis ? 

2. Do you think the life of the worker-bee is prolonged 
during a period of enforced idleness in summer, when there 
is no honey or very little coming in ? MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is probably entirely safe. 
2. Yes, a bee grows old not altogether according to the 


number of days since it was born, but rather according to 
the amount of work it has done. 


Building Queen-Cells Over Drone-Eggs. 


To-day I send a queen, some drone-brood in worker- 
cells, and a sample of queen-cells, cut from the same comb. 
I desire you to make a post-mortem examination of the 
same, and report at an early date in the ‘*‘ Old Reliable.”’ I 
will give a history of the queen, viz.: Inthe first place I 
will say that I have the stands, or places where my colenies 
rest, numbered as we do land sections, and keep a regular 
diary of each colony. In this way I can give a correct his- 
tory of the colony and queen therein. May 16th No. 7 was 
very good; clipt queen’s wing, and gave two frames for 
new colony at No. 11. May 30th queen-cells started, nearly 
ready for capping. Made new colony at No. 15 by giving 
seven frames with cells for new colony, and filling up No. 7 
with empty combs. I find this an easier way to hive swarms 
than to climb trees, or be bothered watching for swarms, 
and if the queen is not clipt the swarm may be lost. 

June 9, No. 15, saw fine queen, colony good. June 21st, 
saw queen laying all right; put on upper story—8 frames in 
the upper story, and 10in the brood-chamber. I use the 
standard Langstroth 10-frame hive, and upper story the 
same size. These I can make into an 8-frame or any other 
size, by the use of division-boards. June 27th, working in 





ae racg 
upper story. July 26, need attention, as I found one frame 
in the upper story that contained a lot of drone-broog in 


worker-comb, and queen-cells started. July 27th, removed 
upper story, found a fine, large queen, but seemed to have 
quit laying, as I found no brood in any stage from the egg 
up to capt brood in the brood-chamber. Queen seems to 
have been injured. Her last laying seems to have produceg 
drones, as stated above. July 30th, gave upper story to No, 
13 ; took away queen, so as to be ready for one that wil} lay, 

Now, the query is, will bees start queen-cells over eggs 
that produce drones? I have fears of this, and send you , 
sample of them. I did not find any worker-cells at aj! j, 
this comb that contains the drones. The queen, as you wij 
see, is only a few weeks old. Most of my other colonies are 
doing well, especially in brood-rearing, and we hope to haye 
a good honey harvest yet from heartsease and other fajj 
flowers. Almost too much rain during basswood, white 
clover, etc., so our early honey crop is not large. 

There is an immense growth of all kinds of vegetatioy 
and weeds, especially the latter, hence the reason why, if 
the weather proves favorable during August and early Sep- 
tember, we may get a good crop of honey. All bee-keepers 
I have met report about the same. 

Irun my apiary mostly for extracted honey, as I find as 
a rule it pays best. The American Bee Journal is alwaysa 
welcome visitor. J.S., Marshall Co., Iowa, July 31, 


ANSWER.—It is a rather common thing for queens that 
are failing with old age to lay an increasing number of 
drone-eggs, until all the brood is drone-brood, but is an un- 
usual thing for the queen no older than the one in question 
to fail in that way. Still, it does sometimes happen. | 
once had a queen which laid eggs that never hatcht at all. 
Another laid worker-eggs all right for three or four days, 
then stopt laying altogether. 

When bees have nothing but drone-brood, you may 
count on their starting queen-cells, but nothing ever hatches 
out of such cells, the poor drone pampered with royal food 
dying in his cell. = 


—qGN-2 oe __—_ 


Weak Colony. 


I have a colony of bees which have been very poor the 
whole season. First they lost the old queen, then the other 
died, and the combs have had brood which has changed to 
maggots, as the queen died, and the colony is in very bad 
shape. I lookt it over every day and cut out the tracks left 
by the worms, and I could not get them out, so I have bought 
a new queen and have put a new colony on the old stand 
with some comb-starters in the frames, and left the old hive 
stand near by. Havel done the right thing with the bees, 
by changing the hive? What canIdo in regard to the 
comb of the old hive ? BROOKLYN. 

ANSWER.—Furnishing a queen was a wise move 
doubtful about changing combs. Fumigate the old combs 
with sulfur to kill the worms, and thenif the bees are strong 
enough return the combs. The great danger is that the 
colony has become so weakened as to be worthless. When 
a colony has been a long time without a queen and has 
dwindled away, it is hardly worth fussing with. 


—_-2- 


Variations in Brood-Frames. 


I wish that some of the manufacturers of bee-keepers’ 
supplies would be on the program in the bee-keepers’ 
vention, and discuss the sameness of the inside of bee 
hives. Ihave been buying 1,000 brood-frames here, of dil- 
ferent makes; some goin the hives while others do! ir 
vary up to about % inch. Such goods are no better to me 
than a common box, or even that. CALIFORNI 

ANSWER.—The trouble you mention is a grievous one. 
In the main, manufacturers are not the chief sinners in {1s 
regard. They try to make what bee-keepers deman A 
good way to do isto stipulate when ordering goods (at 
they shall be of certain dimensions. It does seem, hov r, 
that a frame varying % inch from the standard size, x 

\%, if that is what you have, must have been made a 
mistake of the manufacturer, and should be rectified by i™. 
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ROOT COMPANY’S PAGE. 
SHIPPING-CASES. FEEDERS. HONEY-EXERACTORS. 
P : - tor No. 6 puts the bh bs in th 
Our No-Drip Cases =. still - mip How about your winter stores? Are extractors, “which isa an frame reversi- 
d. We keep constantly on anda you sure your bees have enough ? e, with ball-bearings an lever-brake — in 
“wd assortment from 12-pound size | Should it be necessary to feed you can’t short, the best extracter am Che market. 
up. We also make special sizes to | do it easier than with our Division- Extract from article of N. E. France, 
order. Board Feeder. This is made to hang | Of Wisconsin, in June Review. No one 
That Root’s Cases are in demand is | like a frame in a Langstroth hive. | 18 better qualified to judge the worth 
shown by the fact thatone dealeralone | Price, 20 cents each, complete. Less of an extractor than Mr. France. He 
has ordered 16,000 this season. in quantities. says the Root CowAN IS THE BEsT. 


Thousands of others say so. 








WINTER-CASES. 


Our Winter-Cases are made of thin 
lumber dovetailed at the corners, with 
a telescope cover. 

The cost is only 75 cents each singly, 
yet for convenience they are unsur- 
past, and only excelled by the chaff 
hive in the protection afforded. Don’t 
let your bees winter-kill or spring- 
dwindle when you can avoid it by using 
our Winter-Cases. 


Honey-Labels. 


Do you use labels for your honey ? 
Are they really ATTRACTIVE labels ? If 
you do not you may be losing many 
sales because your honey lacks attract- 
iveness. You can’t expect to market 
your honey at the best price unless you 
use every carein putting itup. Send 
for our label catalog and see our 1, 2, 
and 3 color labels. 


Glass Honey-Packages. 


We have all sizes of Mason Jars with 
aluminum or porcelain-lined caps. Also 


-Jelly Tumblers, two sizes ; Glass Pails, 


four sizes ; and Self-Sealing Jam Jars. 
Besides these we still have the four 
sizes square jars, which have long been 
on the market. Don’t forget us when 
you need glass packages for honey. 





RUBBER GLOVES. 


This is the time of the year when 
you need gloves, for robbers are about 
the bees and they are harder to handle 
than earlier. Take comfort with a pair 
of our gloves. 

Ladies’ sizes, Nos. 6, 7,8 and 9, $1.35; postage, 5c 
Gents’ sizes, Nos. 10, 11 and 12, $1.45; > s 5c 
Extra long driving, Nos.13, 14, $1.70; e7 10c 


Tin Packages for Honey. 


If you are one of the people who 
market extracted honey in small lots 
you will find our pails just what you 
want. A dozen sizes and kinds to se- 
lect from. We also furnish square cans 
—1-quart, 2-quart; 1-gallon and 5-gal- 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Have you ever thought how handy it 
would be to use a rubberstamp to mark 
your honey-cases, showing the grade ? 
Then, too, if you sell in the home mar- 
ket you ought to have your name on 
the case so it would be returned. We 





Mark size of hand on sheet of paper when or- : make stamps of all kinds for all sorts 

dering. If you order by number, remember that lons. A single on carload, as you f Let d u our rub- 
a h. W f of purposes. Let us send yo 
in rubber you need two sizes larger than you | W1SH. rite for prices. ber st ‘ 1 
wear in kid; i.e., if you wear No.6 in kid you nes mes 
will need No. 8 rubber. 
= 
BICYCLES Gleanings in Bee-Culture. QUEENS. 
In trade for honey at market prices. When our advertisers write us that f 

Having sold acarload of bicycle crates, we | their advertisements have paid them i — —_. po nes neath ere , 
took rade : : : : ed a s se s « g ny. 
long perce lash, we will sell AT COST” well, we know GLEANINGS IN BEE- us fell you: We began selling queens "many 

A 33 — oa “ Pathfind CULTURE must be read by the best bee- years ago. We know all about the business 
_A $30.00 bicycle— athfinder”—made by the keepers We know, too, that GLEAN- from AtoZ. We have the best breeding queens 
Natioual American Cycle Company, Akron, O. m pore. : ® ° : r to be found in this country or Italy, and the 
for $17.0) cash or $20.00in trade for honey of | INGS 1S appreciated, for our circulation best apiarist to be had. The result is our 400 
good quality at market prices. Catalog and | is increasing allthe time. Send 25c | colonies do not begin to furnish enough queens 
further particulars will be sent on application. | for a six months’ trial and get A.I. R’s | forour orders. Our queens are unsurpast. 
endasample of your honey and we will give You will find it so if you buy them. 


you price we will allow. 


Notes of Travel and hundreds of other 
interesting things. 





COMB FOUNDATION. 


’ Not too late yet to order Comb Foun- 
dation for the fall flow. If you order 
Root’s Weed Process you may be sure 
you will be pleased with the result. 
We keep in stock the four grades in 
boxes of 1, 2, 3, 5, 10 or 25 pounds. 

» A small order has the same attention 
as an order for a ton. 


Comb-Foundation Millis. 


Perhaps you are so far from us and 
rates are so high that you want to 
make your own foundation. 

Our mills are being improved con- 
stantly. If you want to purchase a 
foundation mill, send for package of 
samples showing different styles we 
can furnish. Send 2c stamp for these. 





HONEY. 


We buy a number of carloads of comb and ex- 
tracted honey each year. If you have secured a 
good crop send us your offer. You don’t have 
to worry about the returns if you sell to us. 


If you have extracted honey send sample. If 
you have failed to secure enough for your home 
market, let us supply you. e have honey en- 
gaged all over the country, and can ship direct 
from the producer, many times. 





SPECIAL GOODS. 


is the time when you should 
dd size or special goods. Our 


Thi 
order 
} 
most 
ei, 
We 
box: 
up. [ 


‘ny work in wood you went, 
‘or bee-keepers or others. 


make a specialty of packing- 
from the size of a section-box 
t.us figure with you. 


DUSY season is over and we can do al-: 





' Bushel Boxes. 


© Bee-keepers are always looking for 
labor-saving ideas. Have you ever read 
our 16-page pamphlet, ‘‘ Handling Farm 
Produce?’ It is full of information 
and gives prices of bushel boxes and 
other things. Free for the asking. 











THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Me 


AGENCIES. 


A list of our principal agencies will 
be mailed you on request. We can ship 
from stock such items as our regular 
Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extract- 
ors, etc., from these agencies. 

Send your order direct to us, if you 
prefer, and request that we ship from 
nearest point, and we will do so, saving 
you freight charges and giving you 
quick delivery. 


dina, Ohio. 
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The Bes- Keeper's 
=Gll06= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
— BY — 


PROF, A, J, COOK, 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we proposeto GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BY RETURN MAIL. 


Golden Beauty Italian Queens, 


Reared from imported mothers. 





Untested, 50 cts.; 12 Untested, $5.50; Tested, $1. 


J.S. TERRAL & CO., Lampasas, Texas. 
18Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Good Prospects for a Fall Crop, 


Our bees are not doing anything to 
speak of at present, but I think the 
prospects are good for a fall honey 
crop. ARTHUR STANLEY. 

Lee Co., Ill., Aug. 4. 





Bees Doing Fairly Well. 


My bees are doing fairly well—bet- 
ter than some of the others around 
here. I have one colony that has filled 
four supers, which was started July Sth. 

W. BISHOP. 

Otero Co., Colo., Aug. 1. 





A Financial Report. 


I have sold $180 worth of extracted 
honey from 40 colonies. 
W. E. Younsc. 
Ontario, Canada, Aug. 10. 





Bees Did More Than Poor. 


Bees have done more than poor this 
year. My 40 colonies, spring count, 
have produced only 300 or 400 pounds 
of white honey. S. A. MATSON. 
| Nodaway Co., Mo., Aug. 10. 


Honey a Light Crop. 


Honey is a light crop, but very nice. 
The flow is over for the present, tho 
there may bea fall flow. One neigh- 
bor one-fourth of a mile from me, in- 
forms me he has taken one 13-ounce 
section of honey from 50 colonies this 
season. He is keeping bees according 








Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 








DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGo, 


Please mention Bee Journal when Writing, 


The Mississippi Valley Dewocpa 


AND— 


Journal of Agriculture, 


Sst. LOUIS Mo. 








A wide-awake, practical Western 


4 Paper fo 
wide-awake, practical Western farn: ‘ 7 


rs. Oock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit stamens 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and may 
agement. Special departments for horses, ca 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 


can afford to do withont it. 
It stands for American farmers and prody. 

cers. Itis the leading exponent of agriculture 

as a business, and at the same time the cham. 

pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 

in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 
&@ Write for Sample Copy 


Golden Italian Queens, 





By return mail, 75 cents each; $7.50 per dozen, 
They pleased every customer this year: well. 
why not? They are the prettiest, gentlest and 
best hustlers you ever saw. 

’ 
—Muth’s— 


Square Glass Honey-Jars, 
Just the package for home trade. Ful 
ROOT’S GOODS at their prices. 
HONEY. 
Have you any FANCY WHITE comb or es 
tracted honey forsale? Also beeswax wanted 


C H.W. WEBER, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies of good stock shipt in 8-frame 
hive, complete, $4.00; in 10-frame hive, $4.5 
B. A. ALDRICH, Smithland, Woodbury Co., lowa 

33A2t Please mention the Bee Journal 


line of 


td 






















RE YOU FULL OF GINGER? 








If you want health and vigor, 








ant evils. 
improves the appetite, 







IAXATIV 


er, 
















cures. 








pepsia, Insomnia, Nervous Afiections, the * 


A | 


slues” and all attend- 


It aids digestion, purifies the blood, strengthens the nerv 
induces sweet sleep, tones up the whole 

system and makes you a new creature. 
feet well, it makes you really well. Itgives you that vim and 


It not only makes you 


vigor which makes 
life worth 












It ¢ 


drugs. 
know exactly what 
for physicians’ use. Ask 


FREE SAMPLE 


book on ‘‘Health” and we will send you a 


Price 10c and 25c per box. 
Pp 


sound sleep, take LAXATIVE NERVO- 


VI 


good appetite and 


-ontains 


no narcotics nor bromides nor other injuri: 
We give the formula with every box. Yo 


you are taking. Originally put u; 
your druggist for a 

If he hasn’t it, don’t take a substi 
8. tute, but send us a stamp for « 
free sample, sufficient for you to t 


it and test its merits to your own satisfaction. Isn’t it worth trying free? It positiv: 
Don’t delay sending. 
The Modern Remedy Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
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ings of dad” 40 years ago, 
.s good dovetailed hives and 
te does not take the American 
-nal nor any other paper, as he 
w pow without the aid of any 
t +’s chin music, and he doesn't 
want e-paper! I have taken 600 
* f fine honey from 28 colonies 
ime range); not a large yield, 
oves a bee-journal will beat 40- 
{ methods. C. E. Morris. 
Carroll Co.; Iowa, Aug. 13. 
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Very Poor Season. 


This has been a very poor season 
with me. The bees madeonly a living 
thru July, and almost ceast rearing 
brood. The buckwheat is in _bloom 
now, but if we don’t get some rain soon 
we will not get any honey. Vegetation 


isdrying up. Atthis time last year I 
had 2,000 pounds of honey; this year 
so far 1 have taken 200 pounds. 
G. W. BELL. 
Clearfield Co., Pa., Aug. 13. 





A Queer Be(e)-Combed Lizard. 


Iam sending by mail under sepa- 
rate cover, a new ‘‘ material ’’ to which 
bees in a tree attach their combs. As 
you will see it is a scorpion, or species 
of lizard. It was found by a farmer in 
the small hollow of a bee-tree. How it 
came there is accounted for in this 
way: 

In the winter things of this kind go 
into hollow limbs and lie dormant till 
spring. During this long stay it 
doubtless died, and when the bees went 
into the tree they could not move it, 
and it being as dry as wood they just 
attacht the comb to its back. See? 

R. V. Goss. 

Walker Co., Ala., Aug. 3. 


[We received the specimen sent by 


Mr. Goss, for which he has our thanks. 
The lizard is about 7 inches long, be- 
ing about a half inch in diameter, and 


nearly half its length tail. The comb 
is fastened on its back.—Ep1Tor. | 





Two ‘*‘Salty’’ Honey-Plants. 


Sweet clover and heartsease are the 
“salt”? that saves the bees and bee- 
interests in this vicinity. The outlook 
for a fall honey-flow is not very en- 
couraging, unless we have rain soon. 

D. L. DuRHAM. 

Kankakee Co., Ill., Aug. 10. 





Light Honey Crop. 
WW 


We are having a nice, gentle rain 
this morning, and we needed it very 
badly. Our honey-crop is light—no 
basswood honey this year. 
Lewis LAMKIN. 
Woodbury Co., Iowa, Aug. 11. 





Shade and Salt for Bees. 


My bee-hives all face the southeast, 
and are in rows 16 feet apart, and five 
feet apart in the row. I set one sweet 
clover plant to the right of each hive, 
and one behind the hive. I use, no 
other shade. Ihave had them under 
trees, but I prefer the sunlight to too 
much shade. 

Some one has askt if too much salt 
can be given to bees. My experience 
is that the more salt used the less 





SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are-perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G.B. LEWIS CO, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L,. C. WOODMAN.,....+se00% Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FouLGER & SONS........-.. Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Assort, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn 





Special Southwestern Agent. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Fre 
AS A PREMIUM. 7, 


oo 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
Bee Journal for the balance of this year, with 40 
cents, we will mail you FOUR of these pretty but- 
tons for wearing on the coat-lapel. (You can wear 
one and give the others to the children.) The queen 
has a golden tinge. This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 








NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very good idea 
for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to.ask questions about the 
busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale of more or less honey; 
at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to enlighten many a person in re- 
gard to honey and bees.” 


Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 cts. each; 
5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
—— BEE-BOOK 


Some Hballan QUEENS 
That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 


One Untested Queen..... $ .60 | completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
One Tested Queen ....... .80 | to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


One Select Tested Queen s Beé-Keepers’ Guide. 


ey errs 1,50 
_tberal Discounts to the Trade. 


One-Comb Nucleus....... 1.00 

27 Years Rearing Queens 
Best on Earth 
What? OurNew Champion Winter- 


for the Trade, =| 
We Guarantee Safe Ar | —., oo dl -yn~ pe ppg 


rival, will sell them at a liberal discount 


until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
J. L. STRONG tions. We are also headquarters for 
° ° 9 the No-Drip SHIpPInGc-CASEs. 
14Atf CLARINDA, Page Co., IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


QUEENS! 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. Tested, $1.00. 
From honey-gathering stock. al . 
We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiarian Supplies. Catalog free. 


Apiaries—Gien Cove, Lt [, J,-STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N, Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


25 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax. % 25.20%» pone 


low, upon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal ¥2°2,7zitize 





IF YOU WANT THE 














This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
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SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
5% 610% «62515 0 SOT 

Sweet Clover (white) ...... 70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Crimson Clover .. a 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover..... 150 3.50 6.50 
White Clover...... soe 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Alfalfa Clover .........+..- 140 3.25 6.00 

Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 

GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 

118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DUA 


 BEE-SUPPLIES! 


a. 
=: 
= 

#7 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices G8 S& 
~ 








Ww 


\ 


PoupeEr’s Honery-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER 


, 


now 


512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FOMNAMIAAIRAIMINE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


j- A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.¥. 


HEA FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


SOUTHERN 
RE WLLINOIS *** 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


SOll Richest a: WOPId. 


es 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 


Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writinr~ 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed ! 


(Cleome intégrifolia. ) 


..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘* This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
fromtwo to three feet in hight and bears large, 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows natur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities of 
honey.” 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome seed, 
and offer to mail a %-pound package as a pre- 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.00; or % 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan St. CHICAGO ILL. 























young brood will be in the hives in the 

fall, and so there will be a scarcity of 

young bees in winter. I would not 

feed salt to bees very late in the sea- 

son. Wo. H. EAGERTY. 
Republic Co., Kan. 





No Honey—Too Dry. 


I see that some of the bee-keepers 
have honey, but we have none in this 
section. If we donot get some rain 
soon our buckwheat crop of honey will 
be short, and we may have to feed our 
bees. I never knew but one season as 
poor as this up to this time. 

D. H. CoGGSHALL. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y., Aug. 6. 





No Surplus Honey. 


I have 22 colonies of bees in movable 
frame hives. We have been flooded 
with rains all year. I have not gotten 
any surplus honey this season. Last 
year I extracted 500 pounds of fine 
basswood honey. W. H. Moors. 

Trinity Co., Tex., Aug. 9. 





Not Doing Well. 


Bees are not doing well here this 
summer—too much rain. D. BAKER. 
Citrus Co., Fla., Aug. 8. 





Fair Surplus Crop. 


I have 66 colonies of bees in good 
condition. The surplus crop is fair. 
G. W. McGurIrE. 
Watauga Co., N. C., Aug. 8. 





Bees Stored Some Honey. 


Bees have stored some honey. They 
wintered well, but have workt very lit- 
tle in the past two weeks; it has been 
so dry that the honey-plants haven’t 
done very well. But we have had two 
big rains lately, soI think there will 
be some honey stored during August. 
There will be some buckwheat honey 
late this fall. The white clover is 
rather thin, but doing very well. My 
land runs to within 40 rods of the 
Green River. C. W. ANDERSON. 

Bureau Co., Ky., July 28. 


Introducing Queehs—Bee-Disease. 


I havea Dr. Miller queen safely in- 
troduced, and of course I am proud of 
her. Thisisthe way I did: Antici- 
pating a new queen I placed a hive- 
body on top of a certain colony, dividing 
the brood and empty frames about 
equally in each. When the new queen 
came I left the old queen in the bot- 
tom brood-chamber, and took the top 
chamber with most of the sealed brood 
and adhering bees, and made another 
colony, changing the location of both 
somewhat. In about seven hours I 
placed the cage with the new queen on 
top of the frames. In two days she 
was out, but the bees that were with 
her died, or were killed. The fourth 
day I opened the hive, and found the 
new queen all right, and showing them 
how they keep house in Illinois. 

My foul brood is all gone now, and 
one colony that had it has since stored 
about 60 pounds of fine surplus honey. 
They must have had either foul or 
black brood. One of my neighbor’s 
bees have the same disease. There is 
no bad smell, but it has every other 








DITTMER’S «.. 


FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by a: absolute: 
non-dipping process, thereby pr ducing 7 
fectly clear and pliable foundation thats be 
the odor and color of beeswax, an stains 


dirt. ‘S free from 
Working wax into foundation fo, cash 
specialty. Write for samples and , =e 


TiCes, 
A full line of Supplies at the very Rese’ 
prices, and in any quantity. Bes: Pan! 
prompt shipment. Send for large, jj), t and 
catalog. Strated 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, V: 
Bocewax Wanted. et Vis 
Please mention Bee Journal when Writing, 


ELECTRIC MANDY Waton 


excel yay Strength, durability. 








any wi ‘agon, Catal 
ELEOTRIO W 16. Quisey, lit 


Please menuon Bee Journal wacn wriuy 
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Italian Queens, 
1 


Untested Queens............... $0.90 $2.50 8 
Select Untested Queens........ 1.25. 3.25 6.0 
Tested Queens.................. 1.25 3.50 7% 
Select Tested Queens .......... 2.00 5.0 94 

These Queens are reared from honey-gather 


ers. Orders filled im rotation. Nothing sex: 
out but beautiful yusens. 

D. J. BLOCHER,'Pear! City, iI), 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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That “Peculiar” Wire 
used in Page Fences is all drawn at our mills. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE ©O., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Albino Queens =" 


ranted, $1.00; tes"ed, 
12A2%t J. D. GIVENS, Lisson, Tex. 


NO EXCESS FARES ON THE 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


Our trains are composed of the best 
equipment, consisting of three vesti- 
buled sleeping-car trains in both di- 
rections between Chicago, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston, with unexcelled 
dining-car service, to which are added 
assurances of safety, speed and com- 
fort, forming a peerless trio of advan- 
tages. 

Train No. 2, leaving Chicago at 10:35 
a.m., with thru cars for Boston, New 
York and intermediate points. 

Train No. 4, leaving Chicago at 2:30 
p.m., with thru cars for Buffalo, New 
York and intermediate points on the 
Lackawanna Road; also on the West 
Shore Road, making direct connections 
at Buffalo with the New York Central 
and Lehigh Valley Roads ; also making 
direct connections at Brocton for 
Chautauqua Lake points. : 

Train No. 6, leaving Chicago at 10:50 
p.m., with thru cars for Buffalo, New 
York and intermediate points ; also at 
Brocton for Chautauqua Lake points. 

Individual club meals ranging 1 
price from 35 cents to one dollar, served 
on all our dining-cars. Rates always 
lowest. Write, wire, ’phone or call on 
nearest ticket agent, or Mr. J. Y. Cala- 
han, General Agent, 111 Adams swt 
Chicago, Ill. (No. 20) 
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symptom of foul brood. This is what 
‘ ny -st placed in each hive four moth- 
balls to keep out the moths, as I 
thought they were too weak to defend 
themselves. Then I sprayed with a 
nozzie injector (cost 75 cents) all the 
combs and bees every seven days, with 
the preparation given in Prof. Cook’s 


book. And now I don’t see any signs 
of disease. There were three causes 


for its cure—either the napthaline 


balls, the Cook preparation, or a heavy 
flow of catnip honey. 

My bees are storing lots of honey. 
Thanks to the information from the 
American Bee Journal and text-book, 
I am beating all the old fogies who are 


too stingy to subscribe for a journal, 
or who think they know more than the 
whole aggregation of bee-keepers sum- 
med up in a first-class journal. 
A. L. MCFARLANE. 
Wallawalla Co., Wash., Aug. 4. 





No White Clover Honey. 

We have had no white clover honey 
this year in this locality, but had a 
heavy honey-dew. We must depend 
upon aster for our honey. It has never 
failed yet, but it comes late. 

T. M. BARTON. 

Pendleton Co., Ky., Aug. 4. 





ee 


Nebraska.—The anuual meeting of the Ne- 
briska Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in the Honey Hall on the State Fair Grounds at 
Lincoln, Tuesday evening, Sept. 4th. We hope 
to see bee-keepers from other States present at 
that time, as well as our own apiarists. 

E. WxHITcoMs, Pres. 

L. D. Strison, Sec., York, Nebr. 


THE BOXERS OF CHINA 

are attempting to solve a gigantic 
problem, but they are going about itin 
the wrong way, and will never succeed. 
Some people, in this country, seem to 
think that they have as great a puzzle 
on their hands in selecting a location 
for a home. They will certainly go 
about itin the wrong way unless they 
inspect the beautiful farming country 
on the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, in Marinette 
County, Wisconsin, where the crops 
are of the best, work plenty, fine mar- 
kets, excellent climate, pure, soft 
water; land sold cheap and on long 
time. Why rent a farm when you can 
buy one for less than you pay for rent ? 
Address C. E. Rollins, Land Agent, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


H. G. Quirin, the Queen-Breeder, 


Is as usual again on hand with his 
improved strain of 


**GOLDEN* 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


The A. L. Root Co. tell us that our queens are 
EXTRA FINE. We obtained thru special cor- 
respondence a breeder from Doolittle,who says, 
“Ti there is a queen in the U.S. worth $1 00, this 
queen is.” Queens bred from her, soon as they 
begin to lay. $1.00 each. 

Queens promptly by RETURN MAIL. We 
guarantee safe delivery. 














Price of Queens after July 1. 2 4 6.2 
Warranted so. seis dSin docket cs $ S018 2.75$ 5.00 
Selected warranted .......... -75| 4.00 7.00 
Tented .. ssneghinees kaneedoneiee 1.00} 5.00 9.00 
Selected tested ....... 00: ces 1 50) 8.00; 
Extra selected tested ......... 3.00 | 

Bees from these Queens all | 
yellow to tip. 





Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkerstown, Erie County, Ohio. 
4A 6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Best on Earth 


MorTON PARK, ILL, 
The queen I got of you lived 3 years and was 
the best queen I ever had, and did not swarm. 
E. W. Brown. 


Three (3) Select Breeding Queens, $2.75. 


s#4Etf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


INSENG secs Fans. 
Vi 


aluable book about it, jeer a breed tog row thousands of 
dollars worth, what used for and who is growing it.Sent for 10e 
GINSENG GARDENS, ROSE HILL, New York. 

20E8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


California! {£0 care to know of its 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pont of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
dsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannym, Sam- 
ple copy free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San Francisco, Car. 


BEES S= 

And all Aplarian Supplies 
FREE Catalogac. © 2. VLLNAGAN, Belleville, mS 
Please 


mention Bee Journal when writing. 














FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sh in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sh breeder and 


his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


““"F- GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 











THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


offers special advantages for summer 
tourists on any of its three Vestibuled 
Sleeping-Car Trains leaving Chicago 
daily at 10:35 a.m., 2:30 p.m., and 10:30 
p-m., for Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, and will be found a special 
favorite for Niagara’ Falls, St. Law- 
rence River points, the Thousand Is- 
lands, the Adirondack and Catskill 
Mountains and all lower Canadian 
points, as also to Rochester, Syracuse, 
Rome, Utica, and all points in the Gen- 
essee and Mohawk Valleys. Also for 
all Northern and Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey points, embracing 
Elmira, Binghamton,Scranton, Wilkes- 
barre, and all points in the Anthracite 
Coal regions; also for Chautauqua 
Lake points, every day. 

Individual Club meals with popular 
cuisine, ranging in price from 35 cents 
to one dollar on all our dining-cars. 
No excess fares on anytrain of the 
Nickel Plate Road. Rates always the 
lowest. Write, wiré, "phone, or call 
on nearest agent, or John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 111 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (No. 21) 
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CHICAGO, Aug. 7.—Fancy white comb honey 
is selling at 15 r pound, with No.1 grades 
bringing 14@15c. TRhere is not much demand at 
present, and will not be until this hot spell shall 
pass. Very few amber grades on the market 
and yet what there is does notsell. Extracted 
white, 7@7%c: amber, 64%@6%c; dark, 6@6%c 
Beeswax, 28c. . A. BuRNeETT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 8.—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is slow, while the shipments are 
many. I quote as follows: White clover, 8@ 
8i¢c; Southern and amber, 64@7c. Comb honey 
sells as fast as it arrives at the following prices: 
Fancy, 16@16%c; No. 1,15c. Beeswax, good de- 
mand, 25c. Cc. H. W. Weper. 


Boston, Aug. 8.—Fancy 1-pound cartons, 17c; 
A 1, 15@16c; No. 1, 15¢; No. 2, 12@13c. Extracted 
honey from 7%@8c, as to quality. 

It is too early in the season and too warm for 
any inquiry om honey, so prices named are only 
nominal. The prospects in this vicinity seem 
to be for a light crop. BLiaker, Scott & Les, 


BuFFALo, Aug. 18.—For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

Batterson & Co, 


Kansas City, Aug. 20.—Very little comb or 
extracted honey in the market yet. We quote: 
No.1 white comb, 14@15c; No. 2, 13@14c; No.1 
amber, 134%@l4c; dark, 11@12c. Extracted, 
white, 64%@7c; amber, 6@6}4c; dark, 5@5%c. 
Beeswax, 25c. 

W. R. CROMWELL PrRopucE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


DeErTRoIT, Aug. 10—Fancy white comb, 14@15c; 
No 1, 13@14c; no amber or dark to quote. White 
extracted, 6%@7c. M. H. Hunt & Son. 


New Yor«, cate: 26.—T here is a fair demand 
for white comb honey, and enough arriving 
from the South to supply the demand. Fancy 
white sells at 15c; No.1 white, 13@1l4c; No.2 
white, 11@12c. Extracted remains rather quiet, 
and the market is sufficiently stockt to meet the 
deman:’. Beeswax very firm at 28@29%c. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


San FRANcisco, Aug. 8.—White comb, 12@ 
12%c; amber, 9@11; dark, 64%@7%c. Extracted, 
white,7%@7\%c; light dmber, 64 @7%c; amber, 
5% @6c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

There is not much honey coming forward at 
ot pra from any quarter, neither is there very 

risk demand locally or for shipment at full 
current rates. Water-white honey is the scarc- 
est sort, and market for this description shows 
the most firmness. 
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WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sell in any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. TuHos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


WANTED COMB HONEY AND EX. 
TRACTED HONEY. Will 
buy your honey, no matter what quantity. Mail 
sample with vour price expect delivered in 
Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. C. H. W. 
WEBER, 2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


We have a demand for AMBER extracted 
honey. Please let us know how much you have, 
how put up, and cash price wanted f.o.b. your 
railroad station. Also mail us small sample 
for inspection. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


What have you to offer 
and at what price ? 
33Atf 


ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send 
for catalog. M.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch,/lich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


HiV6s, EXtFaGtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


' Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
a> W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N..H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





MADE TO ORDER. 


BINGHAM 
—— BRASS —— 
SMOKERS 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Out should lasta life-time. You need one, but 
they cost 25 cents more than tin 
of the same size. The little pen 
cut shows our brass hinge put 
ou the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 
ing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
support the fire. 

Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-inch Stove, per 
mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10; 
three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM 
SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all 
the improvements, and have 
been the STANDAKD OF EXCELLENCE 
for 22 years. Address, 


T. F. BINGHAM, 
Farwell, Mich. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 


DOOLITTLE... 


has _ concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen ..$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 
lselect tested queen 1.50 
Y a, * Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Belgian Hare Glide Reapers. Price anc. 


Intand Poultry Journal Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Direct Draft Pretial 














—__ 


23rd 


ar Dadant's Foundation. ; 


Year 











Why does it sell We guarantee 

so well? satisfaction. 

Because it has always given better satis- What more can anybody do? 
faction than any other, J do? BEAUTY, 

Because in 23 years there have not been He af PIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Ng 
complaints, but thousands of ca . PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING 
ments. : L 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culttre—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 
Beeswax Wanted = ———— 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., il}, 


We sel) 
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DR. MILLER’S | 


Honey Queens 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subseriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 
se 

We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. These Queens will be mailed in rotation, so 
‘** first come first served.’’ 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2%4 times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg ina queen-cell. Dr. Miller rears queens from this 
one. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST} come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE OF DR. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made only to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
are to be filled in rotation. 


Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BANANAMAN MUNE 
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